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...Hangs on a thread 

whenever you ride a wheel in the dark, i.e., unless you put the “SEARCH 
LIGHT” Lantern on your Bicycle , then you can ride any hour in the twenty- 
four you wish — and safe from bodily injury, soiled clothing and wreckage. Take 
no chances. It burns unmixed kerosene ten hours. Throws a light that Is a 
light, 40 feet. The only all brass nickeled lamp having central draft, diagonal 
wick, etc. All cycle dealers will acknowledge that it is the only perfect light, 
but if they won’t supply you, write us. List price, $5.00. Circulars free. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
or 19 riurray St., N. Y. 


SWEATERS # 

...For HEN and BOYS... 

HANDKNIT LAMB’S WOOL 
SWEATERS 

in black, navy, white, garnet and gray, for Boys 
up to 32 inches in sizes, $1.50 

For Men, all sizes, .... 2.00 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER,- 
Philadelphia. 





Large assortment of New Patterns. 
FULL DRESS SHIRTS with Cuffs 
attached and wide bosoms a specialty. 


/3/3 Inroad cStpoet, 

BETHLEHEM, PA. 


GENTS’ FINE HAND-MADE 

S Hip E S 

A SPECIALTY. 

— 

®#d)ANCING PUMPS*®*. 

And GYMNASIUM SLIPPERS always in full assortment. 

REPAIRING PROMPTLY and NEATLY DONE 

J. M. SCHNABEL & BRO., main street^ bethlehem. 
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LEHIGH STORIES. 

ENCY. 

Ency and myself were friends ; we belonged to the same 
paternity, I remember very well my first sight of him. We 
reshmen were huddled together around the flower-bed just 
°Pposite the main entrance to the new chapel ; it was scarcely 
completed then, and the Sophomores, in orderly formation, 
p G t le gathered on the steps prepared to dispute our entrance, 
c’ng of a retiring disposition, I had selected a position sorne- 
at in the rear of our bunch, and in the short breathing time 
° ,e rush I was scanning my classmates. Well toward 
le ^ on t, and also engaged in looking over the somewhat un- 
COu th collection of youths, was a slim, awkward looking fellow 
th^h 3 ^ rec ^ ec ^ tace and sandy hair. He wore heavy glasses, 
cough which he mildly peered in a way that reminded one 
a near-sighted cow. This was Ency. 
fo 0 ° n ’ ^ ne ^ er knew exactly what started us, we all moved 
Iw aul at a rapidly increasing pace. There w r as a short, sharp 
cuffie, and then all resistance ceased, and the Sophomores for 
16 niost part fled. But Ency had one, a very old one it 
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seemed to me, and, his cow-like eyes almost popping out, was 
exerting all his feeble strength to pull the other down the steps. 
Suddenly a powerful looking man seized Ency by the collar 
and flung him into the crowd, and then to our great surprise 
the elderly Sophomore mounted the top step and delivered us, 
in sharp, incisive tones, a lecture upon the impropriety of 
desecrating the house of God by proceedings so unseemly. 
We felt that a mistake had been made, and meekly followed 
the orator into the chapel. Ency was the hero of the minute. 
Every eye was turned upon him, and from all sides came, 
“That’s the Freshman,” “There he goes,” and similar remarks, 
and then I saw the elderly Sophomore seated in the President’s 
chair under a wooden canopy high up on the right, and I 
looked at Ency. And Ency saw, too, and had the grace to 
blush to the roots of his sandy hair. 

Ency’s name was Thomas Ellis Howland. He was not 
called Ency, you see, until we found out that there was no 
subject with which he was not conversant, and little Jim Fisher, 
unable to answer a question concerning Napier’s Analogies, 
had petulantly exclaimed, “ Oh ! go ask the Walking Encyclo- 
paedia.” The name clung to Howland, but as a time-saving 
device we curtailed it to Ency. 

He was the most serious man I ever knew. He rarely 
smiled, and never laughed. He was very good in Freshman 
year, and carefully avoided billiard rooms, skating rinks and 
“ Charlie’s,” all of which he included in the sweeping designa- 
tion of “disreputable places.” He objected to the “non- 
sensical and inelegant character of the conversation” at 
our eating club and made several serious efforts to induce 
“ Skinny” Ray to forego such expressions as, “ Sling the grease,” 
“ Start the cow,” and “ Chuck me the dough,” and refrained 
only when Ray, who was a Junior, announced that he would 
“punch his d Freshman head” if he didn’t “cork up.” 

Ency and I roomed together in Freshman year, and a model 
of neatness the room was, at least Ency’s side of it. He early 
announced that he considered the condition of a man’s abode 
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a n index to his character, a sentiment warmly seconded by 
Tommy Hood, who lived in the next room, and who said that 
he liked Ency’s method because he, Tommy, always knew just 
where to find clean collars and other articles of apparel when 
his supply ran low. 

By the end of Freshman year, our room presented a novel 
appearance. On my side (we always kept sides, Ency and I) 
Ueie several posters printed in green, a string of cards from 
dances and card parties, the menu of our Freshman class 
dmner, and tied to it the faded bunch of celery with which 
an Dusenbury had, on that occasion, cut short Ency’s speech 
on v alue of a college education. There were, besides, several 
n lorns, much the worse for wear, a Lehigh banner, and the 
^oot-ball used in the game we won from Lafayette the previous 
all. On my table were an assorted collection of pipes, a 
^atteied “Frig.,” half of my first term Chemistry note-book (it 
all oiiginally belonged to Clyde, ’86, and the other half had 
come useful in lighting pipes), some unanswered letters, 
Se veial novels and a litter of papers. On Ency’s side of the 
J°°m there was a neat little chest of drawers, in which he kept 
1S c ^°thes — for Tommy Hood — and on top of it were several 
Photographs of his family. There was also a small bookcase 
^. e w 'th serious works of a literary of scientific character. 

18 table was always scrupulously clean, and at one corner 
| Vcie the text-books he was using, neatly arranged with their 
‘ c s up, and an equally neat pile of scribbling paper by them. 
At the beginning of Sophomore year Tommy Hood came 
lo room with me and Ency took Tommy’s room. 

It was by this time generally understood in the house that 
ncy was “going in for the Wilbur.” He had led his class 
^ •'eshman year, and now, he was scarcely to be seen about the 
^°use. He never sat with the others in the smoking-room 
Ul mg the ‘‘ loafing-hour ” after supper, and would make his 
^Ppeai ance only when we were particularly boisterous or sang 
^usually loud, and then only to remark, “Boys, please be a 
J ttle more quiet. I am trying to ‘bone math.’” We always 
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complied with his modest request, for we wanted him to win 
the scholarship, and we were all highly incensed when Tommy 
Hood almost ruined his chances by smuggling a Shanty Hill 
goat into the French-section room. For this breach of 
decorum, Ency was blamed by Instructor De Haan, because 
when De Haan came in the goat was eating Ency’s straw hat. 
He was reported to the Faculty, but escaped expulsion because 
Tommy took the blame upon himself. The Faculty appre- 
ciated the spirit of this act, and Tommy received only a severe 
reprimand at their hands. “Look here, Tommy Hood,” said 
Ency, as we three were walking over to dinner just after this 
explanation, “that was nice in you, but please don’t cut any 
more capers. I always get the blame; you almost got me 
fired in Freshman year, you know.” Ency’s allusion was to 
an occasion, when, in freehand drawing under Instructor Rice 
(familiarly known as Shoddy), Tommy had induced the class 
to crawl under the seats when Rice’s back was turned, and at 
a preconcerted signal each man had stuck his head up, and all 
cried in unison, “Peeka-boo! wh-er-e-’s Shoddy,” and then 
simultaneously disappeared. Ency scorned to dodge, and was 
in consequence dismissed from class and repoitcd. He sur- 
vived all these trials, however, and won the Wilbur. 

To the unutterable astonishment of us all, he gave the house 
the most elaborate “feed” known since the days of Loring, ’82. 
We had salads, both of chicken and of lobster, the latter canned 
and productive of much subsequent misery; fried oysters, 
sandwiches of varied compositions, sardines, sugar cakes and 
other cakes, Saratoga chips, olives, etc., etc. For drinkables 
there were beer and ginger ale, and to crown all, an excellent 
punch, the product of Senior Smith’s skill. 

The affair was, as Jenkins said, “a glorious and howling 
success,” and lasted until four in the morning, at which hour, 
after the usual song and the time-honored “walk around,” we 
gave three cheers for Ency and went to bed. And so ended 
our Sophomore year. 
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II. 

I say, Harry, do you know Miss Crofton?” said Ency to 
me one evening. 

Who, Nel — why, yes, of course, I know Miss Crofton; why?” 

Well, Carlin introduced me to her at the game this after- 
no °n, and I promised to call. I thought we might go together.” 

Why don’t you go alone,” I said. 

Because I don’t know her well and it might be pretty slow,” 
he replied. 

Oh, no! ” I said, “she would enjoy it.” 

Fancy Ency, I thought, calling on Nellie Crofton. Well, 
theie would be some fun; I was glad he had asked me to go. 

This happened sometime in the early part of November, in 
Fncy s Junior year. He had relaxed his studious efforts some- 
what and had on one or two occasions spent several hours in 
the smoking-room with the others. And now he was about 
*° P^ un ge into the social maelstrom! The house received the 
an n°uncement from me with a chorus of incredulous ‘‘Oh! noes,” 
ar >d intimations that I was joking. A few days later, however, 
° n one blustering evening, Ency and I started for the Crofton’s, 
ar >d the whole crowd stood on the veranda and shouted “Good 
hick!” after us. 

I was in some doubt concerning the outcome of our visit. I 
new Nellie Crofton well ; very well. She was very gay and 
quick-witted, and prone to take advantage of those not pos- 
sessed of this latter faculty. Then, too, her rules of conduct 
Were not framed with an over-solicitous regard for the proprie- 
bes. I n f ac t, s ^ e djd as s j ie pi ease d. She sometimes smoked 
C1 gaiettes, and she was always willing to drive to Nazareth for 
a chicken and waffle supper, or to Hellertown for one of trout. 

le ma de excellent cocktails and punches, of which she usually 
P a itook, and was altogether, as Tommy Hood said, “pretty 
ni uch of a fellow.” Of all of this, however, Ency was in ignor- 
ance , and so I was in doubt as to his acceptance of it. 
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“ Hello, Harry ! I thought it was you,” said Nellie, when we 
entered (I usually called on Friday evenings). “Good even- 
ing, Mr. Howland, I am very glad to see you.” 

“ Good evening, Miss Crofton,” said Ency. 

“ Good evening, Miss Crofton,” said I. 

“Have we had a difference, Mr. Connor?” Nellie asked, 
stopping short. 

“ I hope not, Nellie,” I said, “considering — ” 

“ Oh ! all right; let us go into the sitting-room. Please be 
seated, Mr. Howland. There are some cigarettes, Harry, if 
you want any.” 

I lit one and we drew our chairs near the fire around a little 
lacquer table. 

“ Do you smoke, Mr. Howland?” said Nellie. 

“ No, Miss Crofton, but I don’t object to it in the least,” 
Ency replied. 

“ Thank you,” Nellie said, smiling, “if that is the case, I will 
take one.” 

Ency was both shocked and embarrassed. He blushed a 
vivid red, as he said : 

“ Oh ! I did not mean it ” 

“ Oh ! don’t,” exclaimed Nellie, laughing. 

Ency continued: “Well, really, Miss Crofton, I — ” 

“ What is this table for ?” I put in. 

“ Isn’t it cold outside?” Nellie said, by way of reply. 

“ Yes,” I answered, “What is it?” 

“ You will see ; it is hot.” 

“ Good !” I said. 

Ency gazed helplessly at us till Nellie came to his rescue, 
saying: “Tell me, Mr. Howland, what is going on at college. 
Harry never mentions it. I don’t believe he ever goes there 
at all.” 

“ Oh ! yes he does,” said Ency, brightening, “quite often. 
Well there is not much to tell. We have almost finished the 
advance in Mechanics, and yesterday the class drew up a 
petition to Dr. Coppee — ” 
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The dear old Doctor,” interrupted Nellie, “isn’t he sweet?” 
Don’t! don’t!” I exclaimed, “he isn’t a perfume or a cake.” 
Well, he is,” retorted Nellie. 

“A cake?” 

Sweet,” said Nellie, “don’t be stupid. Go on, Mr. How- 
land, a petition for what ?” 

Mulled wine!” I cried. “Here it comes, I can smell it.” 
Aes, it is,” said Nellie, dropping the subject of the petition, 
“ do you like it?” 

I adore it,” I replied, “it is sweet!” 

Do you drink mulled Port, Mr. Howland?” Nellie inquired, 
ignoring me. 

Well-er-yes, sometimes,” Ency said. 

The sly old villian! He was not to be caught again: he did 
n °t know port from cochineal water. 

Well you must try this,” said Nellie, sweetly, “I made it 

myself ju S t before vou came in, Harry, of course you will have 
some?” 

Of course! It will be as palatable as ambrosia coming from- 
y ° Ur fair hand.” 

Nonsense! He isn’t always like this, Mr. Howland?” 

I hope — no, he is not, Miss Crofton,” said Ency. 

Well, gesnnt /” laughed Nellie. 

Oapital !” I exclaimed. 

Delicious !” said Pmcy with an ill-concealed grimace. 

It is good,” Nellie blandly observed. 

I watched Ency in his struggles with the brew, with amuse- 
nie nt and interest. The taste seemed to become more to his lik- 
In g and about the time I had finished another glass Ency said : 
Really, Miss Crofton, this is delicious. May I — ” 
Certainly,” said Nellie, “ I’m so glad you really like it. I 
Wa s afraid at first you didn’t.” 

Oh ! yes I did, but it was a little — er — hot, you know.” 
Aes,” said Nellie, in a non-committal tone, “but it is good 




for 
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you on a night like this, Harry,” she continued, turning to 
1 is it true that Wright has been expelled ?” 
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“ Well, not exactly, he’s been dropped for a year. The 
Faculty and he didn’t agree about the necessity of attending 
chapel regularly, and at the last ‘Blue Tea’ they intimated 
that under the circumstances he might as well absent himself 
altogether for a time, a term, I think. They say Wright was 
rattled and said : ‘Thank you,’ and that the Faculty then made 
it a year.” 

“ Well, it’s a shame,” said Ency, “ Wright is a nice fellow 
and a good student, and to fire him just for chapel absences 
isn’t right.” 

“ Just for chapel absences,” great Scott, I thought, this from 
Ency who had always maintained it to be one’s duty to go 
regularly. I am afraid I stared rather rudely at him. At any 
rate Nellie said demurely: 

“ Please have another glass, Mr. Howland.” 

“ Thank you,” said Ency, “ but I believe — ” 

“ I wouldn’t, if I were you, old man,” I interjected in some 
trepidation, “ you see it might—” 

“ I believe on the whole I will, Miss Crofton,” said Ency 
with a somewhat haughty look at me. “ Thank you. 

“ That’s right,” said Nellie gaily, don’t let him bullyrag 
you, Mr. Howland.” 

“ Oh ! I’m not trying to bullyrag him,” I said, "only I 
thought — ” 

“ Don’t think,” said Ency, “ it is fatiguing!” 

Nellie looked at me mischievously and smiled. I was really 
growing alarmed, this was not like Ency at all. 

“Yes, it is fatiguing,” I said, “ I feel the effects of it now. 

I am afraid I shall be overcome soon,” and I made a move- 
ment to rise. 

“ Oh! you can’t go yet,” Nellie exclaimed, “at least not any 
further than the piano.” 

I am too fatigued to play,” I answered sinking back in my 
chair again. “ Perhaps Ency will favor us,” I added, a trifle 
viciously, I am afraid. I thought he could not play ; he had 
never done so for us. 
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“ °h, do!” cried Nellie. 

I am afraid I will bore you,” he said, “ but I will try.” 

r *’y not to, Ency,” I said. 

Harry stop !” Nellie exclaimed. “You are terribly disa- 
greeable tonight. Please go on, Mr. Howland.” 

Ency glanced thankfully at her and sat down at the piano. 
e played some little piece, I forget what, and played it very 
c t editably too, much to my surprise. Nellie appeared delighted 
and lewarded him with a glass of port. Ency rose gracefully 
b was the first time I had seen him graceful) took the glass, 
°wed, drank the wine in a swallow and handed the glass back 
with a beaming expression — Nellie made him a courtesy and 
came laughing back to the table. Ency sat down again and 
e gan a song. I was not surprised at that — we all knew what 
a rcal ’y fine baritone voice he had. 

( Hon t ! ’ I said to Nellie in a whisper. 

Oh, pshaw !” she retorted, “ don’t be so finicky. He has 
plenty of sense.” 

“l He won’t have,” I replied. 

ncy finished the song, and I was prevailed upon to take his 
1 1 Ce - I could not 'hear the conversation, but Ency seemed to 
( e outdoing himself. Later I did hear the sharp clink of 
v sses » an d wheeling around saw Ency and Nellie drinking a 
health to one another. 

Kncy,” I said, walking to them and helping myself to a 
S ass > do you know the Werners Lied from the Trompeter 
Von Sakkingen ?" 

^ es , ’ Ency replied, “it is beautiful, isn’t it? The senti- 
me nt I mean ?” 

(( ^ c ^ on * remember that. Sing it, won’t you ?” 

^ Yes, do!” entreated Nellie. 

th Ce ‘ tainly - pleasure,” Ency answered to Nellie. I 

fought he said, “Cernly,” but I could not be sure. Sing it 
e c fid, however, and I never heard him sing better. At the 

01 the last stanza, he turned half way around and, look- 
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ing straight at Nellie, sang with wonderful expression the 
well-known refrain : 

Behut dicli Gott ! es war' zu schon gewesen, 

Behut dich Gott! es hat nicht sollen sein! 

It was very rude, but Nellie did not seem to take serious 
offense, although she blushed somewhat. 

“I am afraid we must be going, Nellie,” I said brusquely. 
“Well, if you really must,” Nellie replied, “but have one 
more glass to keep you warm.” 

“ No, I thank you,” said I. 

“ I will,” said Ency. 

“And so shall I,” Nellie added. 

“Well, I won’t be the skeleton at the feast,” I said. 


Ency put on his overcoat with some difficulty, standing at 
the door, and holding out his hand he said : “ I am sorry we 
must go.” 

“You must come again, soon,” Nellie said. 

“ I shall, indeed,” replied Ency, “ I have enjoyed mysell 
greatly ; I can’t tell you what a pleasant time I have had. 
Good-night, Nellie— er— Miss Nellie— Miss Crofton,” and he 
fled in dismay. 

“Don’t you think you carried it too far,' said I to Nellie as 
I lingered a moment. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Don’t be angry, Harry, dear; lies lots 
of fun, isn’t he?” she said laughing. 

“Lots, if you like it,” I replied, “Good-night, Nellie!” 

“Good-night, Harry— er— Mr. Harry— Mr. Connor,” she 
answered. 

“ I am an ass !” Ency announced when we reached the 
house. We had walked home in silence. 

“ Oh, no,” I said, “you are very human.” 

“At any rate, I shan’t call there any more,” he said. 

“You will have to.” 

“ Why ?” he inquired. 

“To apologize,” I replied, “ Good night.” 


Ency. 
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III. 

The exact nature of Ency’s apology, which he made within 
a few days, I never knew, but it must have been very effective, 
because he continued to call on Nellie, and at intervals which 
became shorter and shorter. I remember now, that we did 
no t go there together so often, although I went as usual, but 
this did not strike me then. 

And then a change came over Ency; he was not so con- 
s tant in his work, and I noticed him in the billiard room now 
ar >d then. He still stood well in his class, however. 

bhe Christmas vacation came and went without event, and 
We all settled down for the long term. One evening in 
the latter part of February, Tommy Hood came into the 
roor n, and with a comical expression of horror in his face 
exclaimed : “Good Heavens! Harry, I met Ency just now 
ar >d he asked me to have a cocktail with him.” 

£hd you?” I asked, almost as startled as Tommy. 

•surely, ’ said Tommy, “and then I asked him to have . 

another.” 

“Well?” 

<< It 

took it,” Tommy answered. “He said he had a cold 
before him and needed it,” and Tommy looked at me in 
an k despair. 

Oh! I see! — hm ! — funny, isn’t it?” I said, as I resumed 

m y work. 

fen t it?” agreed Tommy. 

lat Tommy had gone to bed and just as I was 

i( U t follow him, I heard Ency enter his room. 

^ Hello! Ency,” I called, “Is that you?” 

No ! ’ he replied, as he walked into my room. 

There have you been ?” I inquired. He seemed curiously 
x eited and, I thought, happy. 

^Calling,” said he, laconically. 

'Orofton’s ?” 
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"You have been making lots of calls there lately, haven t 
you ?” I remarked. 

“Hm, hm," he assented, seating himself. 

"How are they out there?” I asked. 

“She is all — oh, they are all well, I suppose,” he said. 

"How is the lesson in Kinematics for tomorrow, Ency ? in- 
quired Tommy, sleepily. 

"Don’t know,” answered Ency, "haven’t looked at it.” 

" What !” Tommy exclaimed, sitting upright in bed. 

" Haven’t looked at it ! Well you are a nice one to be trying 
for Valedictorian ; you had better take a brace.” 

" Oh ! go to sleep, Tommy,” Ency said, petulantly. 

“ Well, see here Ency, old man,” I said, after a short silence, 

of course it is none of my business, but I think Tommy is 
right. The boys take an interest in you and your work, you 
know, and we want you to get the Valedictory for us. Don t 
you really think, you had better let up a little on society? It is 
one or the other, you know.” 

“ Well, perhaps so,” he replied. “ As you say,” he con- 
tinued, “ it isn’t any of your business — directly that is. He 
looked at me keenly an instant and then said. 

Harry, we have always been good friends, haven’t we? 

‘‘Why, certainly, old fellow,” I said in suprise, “and I hope 
we always shall be. You are not angry are you?” 

Not at all,” Ency said, “ I hope so, too ; shake hands, old 


man !.” 

I stared at him as we grasped hands. 

‘ Oh, I am all right,” said Ency, “ I suppose I should work 
a little more, though.” 

Yes, the Valedictory, you know” I ventured. 

Oh, damn the Valedictory ! Give me a cigarette and I’ll go 
to bed,” he said. 


“ Help yourself,” I said. “ Good-night, Ency.” 

“ Good-night, Harry.” 

“ Well, I’ll be damned,” muttered Tommy, rolling over in 
bed. 
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“Shut up, Tommy,” I retorted, crawling under the covers. 

“ All right,” said Tommy. 

Senior year came and was half gone before any change 
came in the relations between Nellie and Ency and myself. 
And then it was slight at first and of my own making; I did 
not call so often, that was all. I found my work pressing up- 
on me for one thing, and then Nellie did not seem' so full of 
spirits as usual. She would not make one of every jolly little 
party as in the past. “She is growing old, too,” I thought. I 
felt myself growing old ; Seniors generally do just before they 
graduate. On the whole I liked Nellie better in her newly 
found seriousness and that was rather difficult, too, because I 
had liked her very much before. 

In May came a decided change. I made a mistake. It was 
a glorious night, I remember, and the moon was at it brightest. 
We were sitting outside on her verandah. Moved by the 
spirit of the surroundings, I suppose, I told her — but never 
min d. Nellie was very nice about it, and even cried a little, 
w hich was soothing to me. She said she was very, very sorry, ■ 
an d that was pleasant too. We agreed to be, not brother and 
Sls ter, but friends, and if possible, friends as we used to be. 

‘ Nellie,” I said, as we parted that night, “ tell me, who is 
other fellow ?” 

“ I can’t,” said Nellie, “ I have promised not to.” 

" There is another, then, is there?” 

" Yes, Harry,” she said, “ if there were not, I — I — ” and she 
^ e gan to cry again. 

‘ Not another word 1” I said, with affected sternness. “Shame 

u P° n you to even think such a thing. Let us forget all about 
it.” 

‘ Yes,” Nellie said, dolefully, “ let us try.” 

Commencement day came, and Ency was the Valedictorian. 
^ looked somewhat pale and nervous as we solemnly filed 
cr °ss the campus into the chapel, but the nervousness wore 
* Wa y as the opening services progressed, and when he stood 
cfore the vast audience which packed the building to the 
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doors, he was at least outwardly calm. He spoke with won 
derful eloquence, his rich voice rolling through the chapel and 
filling it completely. The opening portion of his addiess was 
upon a curious subject — “The Value of Love to Mankind. 

He spoke of the love for country, the love for high ideals, the 
love for Alma Mater , and the love for woman; and of the value 
of each in building up man’s character. As he dwelt upon the 
last, I followed his gaze, which was almost fixed on a ceitain 
spot, and there, in its direct line, flushed with pleasuie and 
drinking in his every word, sat Nellie. In a twinkling, memory 
brought before me that scene in my room over a yeai ago, 
and then that later one upon an evening in May, and when 1 
looked again at Ency, a voice seemed to say, Ecce homo ! 

It was all over ; the good Bishop had pronounced his bene- 
diction upon us and, diplomas in hand, we pressed through 
the crowd receiving on all sides congratulations from friends 
and relatives. 

I found myself besides Ency. “ Ency,” I said, “ allow me to 
congratulate you from the bottom of my heart.” , 

“Thank you, Harry,” he said, grasping my hand, “ I think 
myself it was a good speech.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ it was ; but I meant upon your engage- 
ment.” N 

“ Why, how did you know ?” he exclaimed. “ Did Nellie 
tell you ?” 

“ No, she did not,” I said, “ in fact she refused to tell me 
when I asked her.” 

“ Refused!” he exclaimed, “ But you must have known then 
before you asked her ?” 

“ Not necessarily,” I answered. “ You see after you asked 
her, I — ” 

“ I see,” he interrupted, a pained look crossing his face, I 
am very, very 'sorry, Harry; I should have told you myself* 
But, perhaps now, you don’t care very much ?” 

“ I can’t say that,” I replied, “ you see it was only last month. 
Didn’t Nellie tell you ? But no, of course not, or you would 
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have known ; I suppose she was afraid it would break our 

friendship.” 

But it won’t; will it, Harry?” he asked eagerly. 
iNO > n ot on my part. It was not your fault. I was too 
ate > that was all.” 

* ^ ont know about that,” Ency said, bridling a trifle. 
u fr he went on, “ I am very glad you don’t blame me, 
ar, ‘y > because of all the boys in the house I like you best. I 
Was £°' n g to ask you today to be my best man, but now, I — 
|' e11, wh y wouldn't you, even now? please don’t say no,” he 
°^ ec ^ at m c beseechingly with those great mild eyes, “ please 
^ fy no - Will you do it for me, will you Harry?” 

y> certainly, Ency,” I replied as we reached the open 
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Th Certainl y> with the greatest pleasure — why should’nt I? 
later ” 1S ^ at h er > I must go and speak to him ; I’ll see you 


Why shouldn’t I,” I thought, as I walked over the river 
m y father. “ We are friends ; of course we are — of 

course.” 

«< ^° u *°°h gloomy, my boy,” my father said to me, gaily, 

(< a ^ ’ s '■he matter, not in love, I hope? ” 

1 hope not,” I said. —Charles McK. Leoserjr. 


TO MY PIPE. 

Meerschaum, meerschaum, 

Born of the sea, 

Dearest of all things 
Thou art to me. 

Comrade, companion, 

Better than>hrine; 

I houghts leap from my heart, 

As smoke curls from thine. 

Meerschaum, meerschaum, 

Aid to reflection, 

Dissolve all my blues, 

Remove my dejection. 

Clifford George Dunnells. 
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ANOTHER FACTOR IN COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 

The place of athletics in college training has been written 
upon from many standpoints; much that is tiue, and more 
is nonsensical, has been said about it. Theie aie two co 
erations which are commonly lost sight of, viz., that an 
college man or anon-college man either forgets °nti 
hand, or else never knew on the other hand, ho a \oun t 
legians look at life and its various questions ; or, when stu ^ 
venture to deal publicly with the question, they also oi ^e 
are ignorant of some of the aspects of the question w 1C 1 

plainly evident to outside observers. , 

It is not my intention here to dwell on the impoitance^ 
mens sana in corpore sano , nor to support by any at gument 
fact that men engaged in arduous mental woik need a 
ous amount of well-regulated and properly-diiecte ° 
exercise. (Java sans dire. The special point which it is 
intention of this article to emphasize is that a very mo era ^ 
amount of sensible exercise is sufficient to keep the boc > ^ 

perfect health, while a very small excess of violent exercise n 
only acts injuriously on the body but unfits a man, menta ^ 
as well as physically, from doing his university work in 
most satisfactory manner. And now to the argument. 

By the term “college athletes” I do not mean to desi^na 
only those representative athletes who train foi intei collegia ^ 
honors, and whose excesses in physical exertion aie so evicei ^ 
that no argument is needed to emphasize their foolishness. ^ 
mean by that term, all those students who spend a lar ge amoun^ 
of time on physical exercise, and who are fond of testing t 1C 
full strength, of seeing how far they can excel theii .fellow s, an 
who are the foremost in competitions. The end and puipos 
of physical exercise is not, I take it, to bring the phy sica ^ 
powers to the utmost maximum they are capable of, but 
bring them up to that state of efficiency required for pei ec 
bodily and mental health, and consistent with the longest dura 
tion of life. Is it not an accepted fact that the piofessiona 
athlete, continually trained to attain son possible , is not the bes 
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armed against disease, nor has the prospect of living longest ? 

e lesson is that continuous over-exertion, no matter how 
s detracts from the stock of vitality. 

The best types of physical development in which exists the 
maximum of bodily attainment consistent with the longest 
rati on of life, are probably to be found amongst those of the 
u ppei laboring class who are free from debauchery and 
excesses. With them daily labor affords all necessary exer- 
ClSe ’ anc l over-exertion and its consequences are very seldom 
e with. At the other extreme, perhaps, we may put per- 
ris of sedentary habits, to whom voluntary exercise of some 
ls ‘resolutely necessary for keeping the body in the best 
^ me health. To such, walking is the exercise par excel- 
nc ?, foi it calls into play almost every muscle in the body up 
: s Ule arms. To supplement walking, exercise with the arms 
necessary, such as is given by dumb-bells, Indian-clubs, or 

with CUlarly C ^ les ^ wei S hts - A walk, followed by exercise 
^ ^ le chest-weights and a cool (not cold) bath and rub- 
vy . , n ’ are the best of antidotes for a long siege at one’s books 
rts consequent head-weariness. 

c j as en * s are frequently spoken of as belonging to three 

take SeS man y w b° take too little exercise, the some who 

di v^ en °ugh, the few who take too much. But I would 

just 6 t ^ lem * nto the f ew wbo take too little, the some who take 

muc r u ^’ an< ^ the man y who take too much — that is, too 

nr,; 1 cons istent with the attainment of the highest aims of 
Uni versity lif e . 

* an ^ one climb ten feet up a rope, hand over hand, and 
and .f ttem lT to write his name; or run up three flights of stairs 
p} lQt 1Cn to sight a rifle, standing; or walk hurriedly to the 
°nds-^. ! S an< ^ then essa y to P er fectly still for five sec- 
pl lQt We a ^ kn °w the invariable effects. The person at the 
r an n h ra Phei s ma Y calm down in five minutes, the one who 
the c £ Stairs ma y be able to shoot a bull’s eye in ten minutes, 

^^arte^ ^ r0 P e ma ^ W1 "i te bis usual smooth hand in a 

er 0 an hour. These are homely enough illustrations of 
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the proposition that : Violent exercise unsteadies the nerves , 
destroying for a longer or shorter time ( according to the amount 
of over-exertion ) the delicate steadiness required for some of the 
most common acts of every day life. 

But what shall we say of that part of University work 
which requires delicacy of handling and steadiness of nerve 
seldom called for in every-day life ? How will the student 
who climbs hand over hand to the ridge-pole of the gymna- 
sium compose his nerves to execute a fine drawing in the 
afternoon? How will the winner of the “hare and hounds” 
handle his surveying instruments after dinner? What sort of 
treatment will the differential galvanometer get from the 
champion boxer of the Junior Class? Or how will the deli- 
cate analytical balances which weigh to nearly one-thousandth 
of a grain, fare with the tug-of-war men ; or the reflecting 
goniometer, with the “center” of the foot-ball rush-line? 

I have perhaps cited extreme cases, but my contention is that, 
in general, very little over-exertion or even hard exercising 
unsteadies the nerves for some time after and renders the 
exerciser unfit for much of the delicate work of the laboratory. 
Habitual hard exertion will beget a chronic state of this 
unfitness. 

Further, and perhaps worse yet, are the changes in mental 
stamina induced by over-indulgence in hard exercise, and in 
particular by hotly-contested games with rival colleges. The 
habitual use of physical force, push and pull, induces a ten- 
dency in the athlete to wish to accomplish results by brute 
force, and he rapidly loses that adresse which counts for so 
much in higher mental pursuits. Work which requires for 
its accomplishment painstaking attention to small details, 
patient overcoming of trifling, annoying obstacles, strict 
observance of the minutest precautions, is the most valuable 
part of university work ; as training, it is worth most to the 
worker, and when finished is worth most to the world. Yet 
this is just the kind of work which the college athlete is 
gradually unfitted to perform; the small, annoying difficulties 
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which do not yield at once to his determined attack soon 
ex haust his patience and defeat his endeavors. I do not say 
that he does not wish to do these things well, or that he is 
n °t In dead earnest, but he goes through this work unsatis- 
factorily because he is unfitted, physically and mentally, from 
doing it in the very best way. 

would be as unwise as it is unnecessary for me to fortify 
rn y conclusions by giving specific examples. It will, therefore, 
suffice if I simply say that this fact of the inability of the 
college athlete ” to hold the hand perfectly steady in delicate 
tests , to handle with the greatest care and get results of the 
greatest accuracy from delicate instruments, to take account 
. and by patient perseverance, overcome the minute conditions 
cs sential to success, has forced itself on my notice and I record 
j as a fact of my observation. Perhaps I am mistaken ; if so, 
t ^ ave n °t been misled by wishing to say anything detrimental 
, an y °f rny athletic friends, who are usually the most earnest 
and good-natured of students. It would be interesting to 
arn rf these observations are shared by others who are en- 
^> a gcd in the work of giving to students the very best return 
01 the time spent in university life. Joseph W. Richards. 


IN AUTUilN. 

The leaves are falling, one by one — 

The Summer is dying, its labor done ; 

The winds are blowing fierce and cold, 

The flowers are creeping beneath the mold — 

The light grows shorter, day by day, 

And heralds Winter, chill and gray. 

Erie Reiter Hannum. 
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Ton TULLIVER. 

A writer, be he skillful enough, can by his art so fascinate 
us, so blind our usual discerning eye, that evil appears almost 
good. In his hands a weak character seems a noble one. 
One of the ways in which this is done, is by carefully deline- 
ating the various struggles that the hero, as the case may be, 
undergoes before all compunctions are swept away. We 
know exactly what influences are brought to bear, and how 
they affect him, and finally when he falls, we say to ourselves, 
“What a noble struggle he made.” Let some other side 
character commit the same act, and we lift our hands in holy 
horror at his depravity. We know nothing of the circum- 
stances. The gaunt skeleton of the act is before us, unclothed 
by any palliating circumstances. It is this power, which, 
wielded by an unscrupulous writer, has invested the “penny 
dreadful” with its danger. This gloss, as we call it, prevents 
us, at first, from determining the true status of the character 
under discussion. 

When a reader has gotten over the breathless interest, with 
which he read the tragic end of “ The Mill on the Floss,” his 
mind naturally turns to a review of the actors, who have 
passed in fancy-scenes before him. Maggie, with her flashing 
eyes and radiant beauty at once comes before him, and he 
murmurs to himself, “That is a strong character.” She is, if 
we take his meaning to be that of a reviewer, who regards 
only the vividness of the description. Taking it in the ordinary 
sense, when we speak of a strong character, we mean that 
such and such a person has ability, decision, firmness of 
mind. Regarding it in this light, can we still call Maggie a 
strong character ? We feel that there is fruit for thought in 
this. First, however, let us answer ourselves that there is no 
side character, whose personality will not bear the same inves- 
tigation. Our mind turns naturally to Maggie’s comrade in 
childhood, to her comrade in death, Tom Tulliver. Let us 
compare them. 


Tom Tulliver. 
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^ a ggie must have been an intensely disagreeable person 
w ’th whom to live. We find her constantly bursting out into 
an g r y fits of recrimination. When the aunts and uncles have 
gathered to decide old Mr. Tulliver’s future, Maggie distin- 
guishes herself by breaking out in petulant protestation. When 
the mill has passed into other hands, and the hard life of pri- 
v at!on has begun, we are told that, “every affection, every delight 
the poor child had had, was like an aching nerve to her.” 
r adually, we find her taking a sort of pleasure in the barren- 
ness of her life. Her thoughts are constantly of herself, her 
eungs, her sufferings. No word of comfort does she give 
P°°i Tom. Indeed, we are told, that “ Tom was very hard to 
ei . she used to think in her long night-watching — to her who 
ac always loved him so.” Later comes her first real trial, she 
meets Philip Wakem. The son of her father’s enemy, against 
°m h er brother has sworn life-long hatred; she, never- 
ess, meets him, and again and again, until her brother 
covers her tryst. She recognizes her falsity to family ties, 
^ struggles against the temptation, only to find herself on 

e Red Deeps at the appointed hour. Can we call that 
en gth of character ? 

Her character is given time to mature ; then enters the 
■^cond actor, whose destiny is interlocked with hers. Stephen 
lest makes his appearance, and again is Maggie called on to 
^sert h er fi rmnesS( anc j flj es ii] ce a coward from the battlefield, 
he - f 1 V ^ n ’ ^ ei ^ ate P ursues her, d ra g s her back, and makes 
sid aCC * ssue ' Truth, friendship, honor are grouped on one 
th ’ anc ^ yet she falters. In her faltering she almost ruins 
Woid liVGS ' had rejected Stephen’s attentions, Lucy 

have ended her existence, a sweet loving nature, lacking 
e tnig e of sadness, that it gained through Maggie’s indecision. 
adV^ W ° U ^ have dragged out his dreary life, without the 
not u l ° nal bought of unrequited affection. Stephen would 
CQi ave £ one forth a wanderer on the face of the earth. Then 
that ^ an< ^ w hat a glorious death it is ! Small wonder, 

tie reader closes the book with all other characters, but- 
a ggie s brushed from his mind. 
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Just here is where the writer’s skill is shown ; Maggie’s 
thoughts and actions arc described minutely and in such a 
charming way that we fail to grasp their magnitude. We are 
so engrossed in the unwinding of the skein of life of this great, 
loving character, that we fail to see she lacks the stamina a 
truly strong nature should possess. The words flow like liquid 
music from the pen, and falling on our dull ear, so captivate 
us, that we scarce get their full meaning. 

With Tom all is different ; we have but the mere outline of 
his life, with here and there a hint as to his true feelings. We 
are left to conjecture how he enjoyed the different deprivations. 
Yet we can form a fairly just estimate from his acts. Early in 
the story he announces his plan of life ; he is to run the mill 
as his father does, only on a little higher scale ; he is going to 
keep horses, have an education — quite the country gentleman, 
in fact. You say these are mere boyish dreams; card houses 
to fall at the first breath of opposition. They are ; but boyish 
dreams have turned to sober reality, castles in the air, to castles 
of solid rock. Tom gives them all up, and sets to work at the 
counting-house desk ; yet, we have no angry railings at fate, 
no complaints, only a given determination to make the most 
of life. T. rue grit and perseverance are shown and gain their 
end. Tom comes home with the money in his pockets to buy 
the mill, the fruit of many a long hour, spent in what must 
have been the most disagreeable labor possible to a person of 
his active temperament ; comes home to find his sister with 
his bitter enemy. 

We are left so in the dark, that we can only make shots, 
that may or may not hit the mark, in regard to Tom’s feelings. 
Certain indications lead us to believe that Lucy had another 
suitoi besides Stephen. We remember, when Lucy expressed 
a wish for a dog, how carefully Tom looked the country over 
for one that would suit her. When Maggie asks to be allowed 
to see Philip again, “ Lucy wishes it,” is what gains the day. 
Lucy herself tells us that Tom is always kind to her. Grad- 
ua.ly the skein unravels and we see why Tom sits “by himself 
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so grumpish, a-knittin’ his brow, an’ a lookin’ at the fire, of a 
ni ght why, “he sits lookin’ into the fire and frownin’, as if he 
Were watchin’ folks at work in it.” He is ; the dancing flames 
show him his love almost another’s; show him his sister slowly 
drifting. 

The same determined mind that has carried him thus far, 
s hU buoys him up. Maggie comes sorrowfully back to the 
a fter her journey down the Floss; then only does Tom’s 
stoicism give away, and we learn what he has suffered. “Yes ! 

have had feelings to struggle with, but I have conquered 
them. I have had a harder life than you have had, but I 
0u nd my comfort in doing my duty.” “All very true,” you 
ea gerly say, “but he is hard, harsh, the first to condemn Mag- 
^ le - Exactly, but who can judge the better of a person’s 
ac hon ; a stranger, or one who has been brought up from 
. dhood with the person? Tom knew Maggie’s wavering 
s Position, her irresolution, and judged accordingly. Can we 
c °ndemn him for it ? 

They are both great character sketches. Maggie, with her 
^' alt h of affection; Tom, with his iron-bound determination. 

e ar e glad to see them end their lives the way they do. There 
^ something incongruous in dragging natures like these 
r ° u gh the petty vicissitudes of common life. We close the 
sorrowfully and say to ourselves : “ It is well ended.” 

William Carter Dickerman. 


APROPOS. 

If Uncle Sam would build a barge, 

And sail her bottom up, 

And man her with a cross-eyed crew, 

I think we’d keep the cup. 

Francis DuPont Ammen. 
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EDITORIAL. 

A LL notices in regard to the non-arrival of the magazine, 
changes of address, etc., will meet with prompt attention, 
if sent in writing to the Assistant Business Manager. 


H ASELL W. BALDWIN, ’96, owing to the pressure of 
college work, has been compelled to hand in his resig- 
nation as Business Manager. J. Roberts Wilson, ’96, has 
been made his successor. Davis S. Williams, ’96, has also 
been elected a member of the Board. 


W E begin with this number a series of “ Lehigh Stories 
by old members of the Board. Leoser, Gibson, Cooke, 
Jessup, and Howe, are among the writers. The stories are to 
be similar to the ones lately published by Harvard and 
Princeton. As years go on, old customs die out, old ideas 
pass away, and are forgotten. To the newer men, these stories 
will be interesting as descriptions of what is past. If they but 
recall to the graduate some happy moment spent in the 
shade of old Packer Hall, we are satisfied. 


A COLLEGE man has certain obligations, which he is 
bound to regard. It is his duty to do so, just as much 
as it is to attend chapel or recitations. The support of the 
various publications comes under this head, and with this end 
in view, we mail The Burr this month to every Freshman. 
We claim his support because we have a right to expect it. 


W E are informed that already petty thieving has begun again 
around the University. Players on the foot-ball teams 
are losing things left in the Gymnasium — finding their pockets 
rifled of change, and small articles missing. This is an evil 
that is harmful in more ways than one. It is tending to lower 
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the reputation of the University, for the report of such losses is 
hound to spread abroad — it is breeding and fostering a general 
distrust among the students at large, and last, but not least, it 
ls deterring men from appearing on the field for practice games, 
an d thus directly working against the success of foot-ball. We 
n °w it is not a pleasant subject to bruit around in the college- 
w °rld. We remember well our feelings on reading in one of 
the newspapers, a year or so ago, how a junior-class man in a 
ostern college had been seized in the act of stealing from a 
ow-student’s clothes. Still, apparently no good is accom- 
P *sned by keeping it under a bushel, which has, we think, 
en too often done in the past. Some decisive steps must be 
<en to effectually stamp out this pernicious practice on the 
P art of some individuals. Kleptomania was the plea in the 
Case a hove mentioned. It may be we also have kleptomaniacs 
a niong us - Whatever the case, it is obvious that the matter is 
nnportant one to the welfare and good name of the 
e S e , and one which should be vigorously handled. We 
es Pectfull y urge the attention of the University authorities to it. 


J^R. WORCESTER, in his recent lecture, said that one of 
Ion P r ^ me features of the college or university, in his opin- 
Leh' 1S c ^ emocra ^ c character. We recognize this, here at 
to l1 ^^’ anC * * n mos ^ American institutions of higher education 
jut Ceita * n degree, but there is not extant with us that abso- 
u e nian agement of the students by the supervisors of the 
the CrSlt ^ w hich characterized the old German code. That 
fa students of a university should be governed entirely by the 
off: • anc * ^ lus out °f reach of the state law and order 
S ’ now seems almost an impossibility. Still a university, 

< as ° ur s, is a microcosm. It has its varied characters, its 
tion 61 niT * ent ’ * tS ^ ai "k an d light sides, its petty internal conten- 
feed S an< ^ ^ act * ons ' quite parallel to those of a country. It is a 
from ^ r an< ^ P re P ai er ^ t * le great stream of the world’s activity, 
which it is as distinct as the spring that adds new sparkle 
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and life to the grim, green river into which it empties. In it the 
half-formed character is either strengthened or enervated, and the 
mind is broadened and enlightened for the more severe test of 
the larger world. In it the student comes in contact with men 
from all parts of the country and many parts of the globe, and 
thus is subjected to that rubbing-off process, by means of which 
many peculiarities of his native locality are removed or 
straightened. In it are rehearsed and evolved the factors in 
the path of civilization’s progress. And from it go the in- 
dividual molecules which, mingling with the stream, quicken 
and brighten its flow. 

As inhabitants of such a microcosm, for mutual advance- 
ment should we not be more in sympathy with each other ? 
Should there not be less class and society distinction, both of 
which, in a harsh and unnatural way, tend to estrange? A 
man’s so-called status in college is but a small matter compared 
with his career in life. We should be bound together now, and 
let our more mature reason judge our old college mates, when 
we happen to fall in with them at a later day. 


E are informed that no definite reasons have been given 


by the State College management for cancelling the 
foot-ball game scheduled for October 5th. However, a large 
development of the ratiocinative powers is not required to 
discover a cause. 

Though, perhaps, in this case, it ought not be expected, our 
manager and team should certainly have been given an earlier 
notification. The delay, in this particular, caused considerable 
unnecessary expense and trouble, besides rendering futile all 
attempts to secure a game, thus greatly disappointing the 
College in general. 

State College having seen fit thus to say good-bye to us 
in their own peculiar and appropriate way, there seem to be 
nothing for Lehigh to do, but to echo back the mournful word. 
Perhaps it would be unkind to wish that the “ farewell ” may 
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“ be forever,” but for the present, let us trust it is. Our fervent 
hope, now is, that we may be spared listening later on in the 
season to the stereotyped wail, “ you have refused to meet us, 
w e will claim second place in Pennsylvania.” 


T N his opening address on September 27th, Provost Harrison 
very gracefully alludes to Professor Doolittle, “late of Lehigh. 
an d for the rest of his life, we hope, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania,” who “ comes to work shoulder to shoulder with us.” 
And the “Pennsylvanian” of the same date refers to him as one 
whose ability, genial manners, and fairness won him the hearts 
°f all his students.” It cannot but give pleasure to all Lehigh 
^en to see these kindly expressions concerning one, who, once 
known, must ever be revered. As a rule, only when the actual 
Se paration takes place, do people realize what it means. But 
VVe think there are many here who appreciated ere now the 
£ r eat personal loss all would sustain by the departure of Pro- 
fessor Doolittle. But, if it is our loss, it is another’s gain. So, 
while we lament our own misfortune, we are nevertheless glad 
that the others, who are to profit, are so quick to perceive and 
re alize their good favor. Professor Doolittle certainly has the 
best wishes of Lehigh for his success in his new work. 


THE FALL OF THE OAK. 

The angry gusts pursue the scudding clouds, 

As day takes on the sullen twilight shrouds, 

Dry, withered leaves the calm fence corner seek 
And polished boughs upon each other creak. 

This bleak and stormy eve. 

Against an oak which guards the forest’s edge, 

And sinks its roots beneath a buried ledge. 

Whose hollow trunk conceals the squirrel's store, 

The fierce wind, rushing on with mighty roar. 

Hurls its increasing force. 

At length the aged stem yields to the blast, 

And tottering first, then sweeping still more fast, 

Just as in ancient tourneys, knights renowned, 

Unhorsed, fell headlong to the dusty ground — 

It crashes to the earth. Erie Reiter Hannum. 
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THE GOSSIP. 

When The Gossip entered college, Freshmen had a harder 
road to travel than they have now. Of course, some of the 
old customs, such as running the gauntlet into chapel on the 
opening day, walking to the exhilarating rhythm of the “Fresh- 
man march,” and the Founder’s Day campaigns, still remain 
for the amusement of the new men. But even these old 
traditions have lost much of that hearty rudeness which once 
characterized them. No doubt, they lost their piquancy when 
actual hazing was abolished three years ago. Hazing, of 
course, was one of the pernicious customs which was rightly 
stamped out for the welfare of the college. But its milder 
forms, with the guying, still in vogue to a lessened extent, 
certainly were not entirely harmful. The Gossip believes that 
a certain amount of “ taking down ” is good for most of us, 
when we first enter college. Perhaps we cannot see it in this 
light when we are Freshmen, but most of us feel that it was 
good for us when it is over. The Gossip even goes so far as 
to treasure the recollections of certain thrilling incidents in 
his P reshman year, when he amused audiences of burly 
Sophomores on dark September nights. And he dreams 
sometimes, that many years hence, he will be looked upon 
with admiration by a circle of cuddled grandchildren, when 
he relates in feeble and faltering voice how he was hazed at 
college. 

Well, Freshmen, be content with what you have. It had to 
go, just as the great auk, astrology, Annie Rooney, and 
countless other things, good enough in their way, which 
could not stand before advancing civilization. 

* * 

* 

The Gossip often wonders why, in the course of a college 
education, so many bright minds remain undeveloped until the 
Sophomore year. For instance, what fond mother would sup- 
pose her ideal was the originator of one of the greatest customs 
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ever given to Lehigh, that of decorating our ugly barren 
brown-stone gate posts with beautiful green and white posters, 
an d hanging from the top, a fine assortment of fancy cakes to 
amuse the Freshmen. Now, who would ever think of these 
1 de innocent things that amuse us, were it not for the high 
an d mighty Sophomore; but they have at last reached that 
s tage of greatness, which can never be exceeded. They not 
° n 'y proclaim to the college world that the Freshman is no- 
°dy, but they even tell him he must never take refreshments 
without upper classmen for guests. How proud it must make 
le Sophomore feel, as he wearily climbs up the long hill 
towards college, thinking what the next world will be, if this 
1S weather, and wishing he had just one nickel, as he 
Passes, with dry and parched lips, by those doors of green, and 
olds the verdant Freshman performing his duty to the 
j J PP er classmen. Then, The Gossip, from the inside, thinks 
°w nice it would be to go back to those old Sophomore days 
ar >d feel that he is being obeyed to the letter in all things. 


ha 


The Gossip was seated in the Sanctum the other day, por- 
ln g over a metallurgy problem, when the door was thrown 
°pcn suddenly, and the Exchange Editor entered. 

! old man,” said he, dropping into a chair, “you should 
See n the ’Varsity practice, Trafton made a — ” 

(< Can’t you see I’m working?” interrupted Gossip, angrily. 
The Goddess Knowledge got you in tow ?” 

Goddess ! Goddess !” repeated Gossip, “you mean, that the 
kcnie Knowledge has me in his power, and I’m serving my 
Ul years of servitude. At present I’m feeling a touch of his 
k Stl ' ^ seems to me,” went on Gossip, thoughtfully, “ that 
^ °wledge is some sort of a genie, an evil spirit, a devil per- 
Ps, who takes you up on some high place, and with a sweep 
lls hand points out the throbbing towns, the busy factories, 
mines belching forth Nature’s blackness, and tells you that 
shall be yours, if you but serve him. He asks only four 
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years of servitude. Of course you consent, as many have 
done before you. At the end of the period, you stand forth 
ready to claim your own; then comes Knowledge, and tells you 
that your time has not yet come. ‘ Serve me a little longer,' 
he says, ‘ riches and honors shall then be your share.’ So it 
goes, always toiling, the goal never in sight, until death puts 
an end to your servitude. You gain — perhaps a little fame. I 
am assuming of course, that you are an ordinary man.” 

“ Aren’t you just a trifle sacrilegous ?” inquired the Exchange 
Editor, ‘‘but aside from that,” he went on, ‘‘that is not my idea 
of it at all. Knowledge is — let me see — Knowledge is a beauti- 
ful maiden leading you blindfolded through perfume-laden fields, 
you feel the great bunches of clover crush under your feet, and 
their sweetness comes up to you, as you travel on. Her dear 
presence is always near you. Her soft voice sings praises of the 
promised land towards which you are journeying. You feel, 
sometimes, that you will reach your journey’s end all too soon. 
Life seems — ” 

“Beware!” cried Gossip, dramatically, “ lest you tear the 
bandages from your eyes, and find the field a desert, and the 
beautiful maid a siren who has wooed you to your death.’ 

“You’re blue, because you have a couple of conditions,” said 
the Exchange Editor disgusted, “besides,” he added as he went 
out the door, “you spoiled my description.” 

He left The Gossip musing that perhaps knowledge was not 
the big bugaboo his fancy had painted him. Does not knowledge 
take the scratches on a rough piece of pottery, and turn them 
into descriptions of kings and emperors, long since passed 
away ? Does not knowledge take the candle flame and invest 
it with a new interest? Would Dickens write: “It would 
concern the reader little, perhaps, to know, how sorrowfully the 
pen is laid down at the close of a two years’ imaginative task; 
or how an author feels as if he were dismissing some portion 
of himself into the shadowy world, when a crowd of the 
creatures of his brain are going from him forever ?” Surely 
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the completion of such a task would be greeted with pleasure, 
■nstead of sorrow, if The Gossip had reasoned rightly. Sud- 
dcnly ( however, The Gossip remembered that his matter was 
^ Ue tomorrow, and dismissing such thoughts, set to work. 


THE BROOK. 

Listen ! listen ! murmuring softly 
To the trees its love-song old, 

Flows the brook, through meadows scented 
Sweet with clover, shadow-dented, 

Flecked by clouds afloat in azure, 

Bits flung out from heaven’s treasure, 

White and scarlet, gray and gold. 

Over moss-grown stones it floweth. 

Larger, stronger, hour by hour ; 

Now the rush of rivers bending, 

Turning, curving, ever tending, 

Ceaseless, tireless, in its motion, 

So the brook flows by my bower. 

Oceans sing grand, mighty chorals, 

Beating, throbbing on the shore ; 

Rivers tell the centuries’ stories 
Of the lives of men, the glories 
That have come and gone, while ever 
On and on, still flows the river, 

Heedless of life’s rush and roar. 

But the brook sings sweeter music 
Than the sea or river may ; 

Songs of love and peaceful living, 

Tainted not with strife or sorrow, 

Trusting, fearing not the morrow, 

Taking thought for just today. 

Erie Reiter H annum. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Once more the Editor and The Table face each other. To 
each it seems a long time since the “ farewell for a season 
was spoken. The passing of time under different and reverse 
circumstances is, indeed, what might be termed a curious phe- 
nomenon. Instance this case : the Editor has been wandering 
on the face of the earth with almost every minute occupied, 
The Table has remained quietly in its own nook, receiving no 
old friends, making no new acquaintances, and yet, to each the 
time intervening since their parting seems long. But long 
partings make meetings more precious, and so it has been here. 

The Editor has often thought of The Table, and often wished 
for one of the old-time consultations. The Table, with its 
wealth of opinions from so many and far-separated sources, 
has always been a pleasurable and valuable companion. A 
number of events have fostered this wish, events like the 
unfortunate failure of the Cornell crew at Henley, with its 
attendant criticism, and the coming of the Cambridge athletes 
to this country. Even the meeting of the cup-defenders, and 
aspirants large and small, has produced the longing, which 
is now again gratified. It will not be long before the other 
chums will happen in, and the “select circle” be once more 
formed. Here is an earnest Ave ! to them all, old and new. 

* 

* * 

Something which has occurred to The Table as an important 
subject for early consideration, is the news about Alumni in 
the various college journals. This is surely a department 
which should be kept up. Some of the papers, notably 
The Amherst Student, The Dartmouth , and a few others, 
are remarkable for the completeness of their Alumni lists. But, 
for the most part, the Alumni notices are few and scattered. 
An Alumni editor is dependent for items, either on an Alumni 
secretary or on stray personals and rumors. 

It would seem that graduates themselves could easily 
remedy this difficulty. It would be very little trouble 
for any man to write a postal to his college paper giving his 
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where-abouts and employment. If this were generally prac- 
hced, it would soon place this department in the high position 
should occupy. Nothing but a false modesty could prevent 
an y person from mentioning himself, neither the time neces- 
sar y n or the expense being of consequence. It is much to be 
Wls hed that each individual graduate may feel a responsibility 
and a desire to assist the editor in this matter. The Table 
SC| lously recommends the present Senior Class to make a note 
°f this for future reference. 

* * 

A new-comer to The Table is The Bachelor of Arts, “ de- 
v °ted to University Interests and General Literature.” The 
able finds The Bachelor very enjoyable. Its cover is attrac- 
* 1Ve > its general make-up is tasteful, and its reading matter is 
interesting. The departments conducted by E. S. Martin and 
alter Camp are among the very best of their kind. Altogether 
ls a magazine that any college man who wishes to keep up to 
ate on college doings and affairs can ill afford to be without, 
lc Table, pleased with it in every way, even admires its shape 
e which, somewhat out of the ordinary, some people affect 

to dislike. 


RECORD OF EVENTS. 

p Wednesday, September n. — College commences at 3 p. m. 

j^shmen have a class meeting in the gymnasium. Class 

p Cers elected as follows : President, J. D. Wentling ; Vice- 

lcs -, H. E. Knight; Secretary, R. Fairchild; Treasurer, J. B. 
weddig. 

Saturday, September 14. — The Lehigh University Christian 
s °ciation gives a reception to the Freshman Class, at Christ- 
as Hall. 

j. Wednesday, September 1 8. — Senior Class meeting. Officers 
year nominated. Junior Class meeting. Nominations 
°^ c ers. Sophomore Class meeting. Elections as follows : 
1Ce -President, S. J. Gass; Secretary, C. PL Webster; Historian, 


As 


H. M. 


foil 


Uaggett. Meeting of Architectural Club. Officers for 


°wing year elected as follows : President, D. W. Wilson, 
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’96; Vice-Pres., B. C. Corbett, ’98 ; Secretary and Treasurer, 

H. J. Wiegner, ’98. Announcement of the death of Charles 
H. Becerra, of the Class of ’98. 

Thursday, September 19. — Engineering Society meeting. 
Tuesday, September 24. — Electrical Engineering Society 
meeting. Paper on Storage Batteries by F. L. Cooke. 

Wednesday, September 25. — Senior Class meeting. Junior 
Class elections as follows : Vice-President, E. R. Hannum ; 
Secretary, W. Treichler ; Athletic Representative, A. L. Saltz- 
man. Sophomore Class meeting. L. S. Homer elected Presi- 
dent; R. F. Cleary, Captain of Foot-Ball Team. Election of 
officers for Tennis Association, as follows: President, H. W. 
Baldwin, ’96; Vice-Pres., Owen G. MacKnight; Secretary and 
Treasurer, J. L. Sheppard, Jr., ’97. 

Saturday, September 28.— Foot-Ball game. Rutgers vs. 
Lehigh, at South Bethlehem. Score: 25 to o, favor of Lehigh. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved , T.hat we have learned with great satisfaction of the 
adoption of an honor system by the undergraduates, and that 
we congratulate them on their assertion of their manhood, 
which can not fail to commend itself to all fair-minded men and 
redound to the credit of the University. 

Passed at the annual meeting of the Alumni Association, 
held in June, 1895. 

Whereas, God in His all-wise providence has taken from 
our midst our dear friend and companion, Charles H. Becerra; 
be it 

Resolved , That we, the members of the Lehigh University 
Foot-ball Team, of the season of 1894, of which he was an 
active and enthusiastic member, do deeply deplore his loss ; 
and be it further 

Resolved , That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to his 
family in this their dire bereavement ; and be it also 

Resolved , That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
his family; that they be printed in The Lehigh Burr, The 
Brown cind White , and in the Bethlehem papers. 

V. E. Johnson, 1 

W. O. Okeson, > Committee. 
J- W. Thurston, j 
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